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TO OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC, 
LET EVERY ONE READ. 

Tue best collection of tales ever published in this 
country will be found in the first four volumes of the 
Rover, Circumstances intervened to divert the pub- 
lishers from their original plan, of devoting it entirely 
to tales of intrinsic merit; and matter of a miscellane- 


‘ous character has been introduced into its pages, toa 


limited extent, for some time past. With the present 
number the work resumes its original position, as re- 
gards its literary character, by which it attained a pop- 


ularity and circulation which subsequently experience 


‘has satisfied its conductors is their true interest to pur- 


sue. 

Other reasons which have induced us to change 
somewhat the manner of our obeisance to our kind 
patrons, are these: 

First—Oppressive postage, which became a burden- 
some tax to mail subscribers, thereby depriving us of 
aportion of that patronage which is the sheet-anchor 
ofa Periodical’s success, 

Secondly—Itis almost impossible, at the low price 
of six CENTS, to give steel plates every week with an 
illuminated cover, unless the enterprize is backed by 
an enormous subscription list; and 

Thirdly—If we could afiurd the expense, it is diffi- 
cult to procure plates as fast as we should require them, 
unless we accept of very inferior specimens of art. 
Besides, we have an idea that the furore for pictorials 
must soon be over, and that public taste will again flow 
back into its legitimate channel. 

We shall, therefore, omit the plate and ¢over, and 
reduce the price one HatF—three cents a single copy, 
oONE DOLLAR A YEAR, in advance, to subscri- 
bers by mail, subject only to newspaper postage; and 
(who will refuse to subscribe at this unprecedented low 
price, when each separate tale shall be worth more 
than the price charged fora single number? Mark— 

A DOLLAR MAGAZINE 


geonfined exclusively to Tales, Poetry and.Romance 
orginal and selected, such as every young gentleman 


‘would’ delight to offer as “Pore Leaves or Lirera- 
Tost To 11s Lapy-Love.” 

At the conclusion of the present volume, March 15, 
1845, we shall commence a new seties of the wok 
tixteen pages weekly, and Two VOLUMES A YEAR, con: 
Taining 416 pages each, printed on superfine paper 
With New tyre, which shall not be surpassed by any 
other or similar publication in the country; and we 
Pledge ourselves that a large portion of the matter shall 
deentirely new 4o our readers; for we have recently ac- 








quired a rare treasury of literary bijouterie, to which 
we are constantly adding. On. trial it will be found 
to be the best continuous collection of talés ever pub- 
lished in this country—all for oNE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
Country editors by publishing the above one month, 
and referring to it editorially, shall be entitled to a re- 


gular exchange. §. B. DEAN & Co., 123 Fulton‘st. 


S. B. Dean, ; 


L. Lagree. New York, January 18, 1945. 
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KITTY DANGEROUS, 
BY THEODORE HOOK, 


CHAPTER I. 
She was tall and straight as the poplar tree, 
And her cheeks were as red as the rose,—OLp Sona. 

‘Well! to me such conduct is positively shocking, 
I’ might add, disgusting, only I abominate strong 
language,” said the antiquated Mise Longiver. 

‘What do you mean, lady 7” inquired her compan- 
ion, using a title which she had no right:to use; but 
which she did use now and then as by mistake, be- 
cause she knew it pleased her employer. 

‘* Wilkinson, dear, how often have I; but never 
mind; I might have been a lady had I chosen. Just 
observe that’ young woman over the way, she'has . 
spoken to, or rather been spoken to, by no less than six 
men in six minutes, The street keeper ought to be 
severely reprimanded for allowing such improprieties 
in public—{ might say Indécencies, only, as I said be- 
fore, I abominate strong language.” 

‘* She is very pretty,’ said Wilkinson, and she sigh- 
ed as she said 80, for she, herself was very plain in 
form and feature. 

‘Pretty indeed! and does that justify such very im- 
proper proceedings? Who is she?” asked Miss Lon- 
giver, sharpl¢. 

“T really do not know madam; we have been two 
days in Tumberville, and I can hardly be expected to 
know—” 

** You can inquire, I presume. You really, Wilkin- 
son; are what, if I did not abominate vulgarities; I 
should call ‘a very slow coach,” 

‘Not a male ‘coach, madam, at any rate,” ‘replied 
Wilkinson, hoping to extort a smile from her employ- 
er.” 

‘‘ Miss Wilkinson,” said the lady, frowning: omin- 
ously, “if ever you venture again to perpetrate a 
worn-out witticism in my presence, T shall advertise at 
once for another companion—so look out.” 

‘‘Of the window, or for-another situation,’ asked 
Wilkinson, in humble tones. 

‘‘Impertinent!”’ said Miss Longiver; but I/pardon 
it, as the result of my having used avulgarity, a thing 
I so deeply abominate, ‘But there! do look out of the 
window, there: I declare if that young woman in the 
gipsy-hat is not speaking and laughing with the se- 
venth man. I must leave these lodgings if the library 
over the way is. to be the scene of such gross—I will 
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know who she is at any rate—sonnez, sonnez,—my 
love.” 

Wilkinson rushed to the bell, in her eagerness to 
oblige her employer, gave the riband so hard a jerk, 
that it came down with a run, as the sailors say. Miss 
Longiver took advantage of the short period which 
elapsed between the tug and the appearance of the 
maid, to assure Miss Wilkinson, that whatever expen- 
ses had been incurred by her unnecessary violence, she, 
Miss Longiver, was not going to liquidate them out of 
her purse. Wilkinson, however, jumped upon a chair; 
and with the turn of the wire, restored the bell-pull to 
its former appearance. 

“Very cleverly done,” said the lady, “It looks as 
useful as ever. Only for the future, remember that J 
abominate strong pulls as much as I do strong lan- 
guage. Where can that good-for-nothing, idle hussy 
of a maid be?” 

“Here be I, mum,” said Phebe, arranging her 
apron. 

‘Why did you not answer the bell sooner? Iam 
sure it rung loud and long enough.” 

“It did tingle a good un—that’s for certain; but how 
could I come sooner when I was down upon my knees 
and up to my elbows in—” 

“* Never mind what you were down upon or up to; 
but come here, quick, or the creature will be gone.” 

“IT was not up to nothing wrong,” said Phaxbe, toss- 
ing her head, and walking slowly, very slowly, for she 
was indignant, across the room. 

“Do not indulge in vulgarity, young woman, I 
abominate it; but tell me who that dressed-up person, 
standing on the steps of the library-door, is,” said 
Miss Longiver. 

“Which does you mean! Pint her out,” said 
Phabe. 

“We mean the very pretty girl in the gipsy-hat,” 
said Wilkinson. 

“Oh! that,” said Phebe, turning up her little nose 
— that’s only Kitty Dangerous!” 

** And who is she?’ 

‘* No better than she mought be, I’ll be bound,” said 
Pheebe winking at both the ladies, and giving her head 
a shake. 

“ Not an unfortunate—” 

“Oh, no,” said Phebe, “not by no» means—she’s 
well enough to do in the world,” 

‘‘ A milliner and dressmaker, I presume ?” said Wil- 
kinson. 

Oh, dear no,” said Phebe, ‘she’s a lady and no 
mistake; wears silk stockings, puts out her washing, 
and plays on the pi-an-ner,”’ 

‘+ A little damaged in the reputation?” inquired Miss 
Longiver. 

‘* Not as I knows on, mum,” said Phabe. 

‘Then how can you dare to use strong language, a 
thing I abominate, and insinuate that she is no better 
than she ought to be ?” 

“TI never said no such thing, mum, I’ll take my da- 
vy. All I means is, as Kitty’s so pretty, forsooth, that 
all the men—” 

‘ Never mind the men, Phebe, don’t be improper.” 

“ Allthe men is so mistaken with her, that when 
she’s by one, one can’t get a look, let alonea emile, 
even from the baker’s boy,” said Phabe, turning to 

the mirror, and examining her very plain face in it, 

Jealous,” whispered Wilkinson. 

* Sans doute,”’ said the employer, 








“If I was the mother of her,” said Phebe, stil] 
looking into the mirror, ‘I wouldn’t allow her to take 
the liberty.” 

“ Liberties ! does she take liberties ?” almost shrick- 
ed the two ladies, 

“T said liberty, mum, liberty and liberties is very dif- 
ferent things. She takes the liberty of going out 
whenever she chooses, and of talking with the men; 
thatis, the gentlemen; for our townfolks isn’t good 
enough for sich as she,” said Phebe, 

** Young women,” said Miss Longiver, solemnly. 

“] isn’t a young woman, mum, I’se middle-aged, 
like some other people, only I don’t care who knows 
it,” replied Phabe; ‘and I’m off, for I expect the 
back parlor to ring in a minute, and it’s about the time 
as the baker calls.” 

“Stop Phoebe, stop; who is that rather good -look- 
ing man to whom Miss—what-do-you-call-her—” 

“Kitty Dangerous, mum.” 

“Well, then, Miss Kitty Dangerous, is speaking,” 

“Can’t say, mum, but he’s a beauty, ain’t he?” 

“You may go Phabe,” said the lady. 

“J suppose I may,” said Phebe, ‘‘and if I’m 
wanted again, you can ring; only don’t pull too hard, 
and try Votherrope. I was at the door when that in- 
genious individual there replaced the pull: that’s all.” 

Away bounded Phabe, and poor Wilkinson, find- 
ing her plans for concealing the damage done to the 
bell-pull discovered, was very much chagrined. . Miss 
Longiver observed her chagrin, and, to her employer's 
surprize, consoled her with a promise of having the 
weak bell-pull replaced by a strong one, “ although she 
really did abominate anything strong.” 

Miss Wilkinson could not find in the very depth of 
her bosom any adequate reason for such an unexam- 
pled instance of her employer’s good-nature and gene- 
rosity, until Miss Longiver, casting a look at the 
handsome man who was talking to Miss Kitty Dan- 
gerous, suggested to her the positive necessity of their 
going over to the library to exchange the very dull 
book the librarian had sent them for something more 
lively. Then Wilkinson began to imagine that she 
had discovered a motive. We shall see if she imagin- 
ed rightly. — 

CHAPTER Il, 

Tumberville was an infant watering place, so young, 
indeed, that like a baby in longs, it wanted a nurse to 
cherish it, and bring it to a mature growth. Miss 
Longiver, although her protracted maidenhood rendet- 
ed her unfit to nurse anything but cats and puppy 
dogs, having read “St. Ronan’s Well,” fancied that 
by patronizing the New Brighton, she might emulate 
the pre-eminence in society acquired by the Lady 
Penelope Penfeather. She therefore hired the best 
apartments in the place; the first floor of a speculating 
linen-draper, who let her have them rather cheaper 
than usual, in hopes that her name and influence—{or 
she kept a carriage and a companion, might bring cus 
tomers to hisestablishment. Although she had an ex- 
ellent income, the lady was decidedly stingy, or as she 
called it, abominating strong terms, economical : and, 
when she took the apartments, made up her mind to 
screw a part of the rent out of her table, much to poor 
Wilkinson’s horror, who had not an excellent appetite, 
and to Pheebe’s disgust, for she was fed chiefly upon 
what “came down” after the lodgers’ meals were 
over. The coachman being engaged to “ board him- 
self,” did not-care one rush about the interior arrang® 
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ments, and as he was sure his mistress could : ot cal- | ed to term her innocent freedom, the losses and cross- 
culate the exact quantity that two horses ought to eat, | es which true love meets with in this our lower worl 
as he told his friends, ‘he took his board out in oats} Kitty would have been spoilt by her only parent, and 
and split beans.” might probably have “ gone wrong,” to use a favorite 
Miss Longiver had offended her family by exercising | phrase, had it not been for the clergyman of the parish 
an insupportable despotism over every little twig of it; | who used his influence with her mother, and induced 
or to speak more correctly, they had offended her by | her to allow her daughter to be educated with his own 
not submitting tamely to be treated despotically even | children, with whom in afterlife, that is after education 
by 4 relation, who had independent property in herown | was completed—she lived _on terms of the most sin- 
right. She accordingly quitted the roof of her brother ! cere friendship. 
with whom she had resided some time after hermoth-| Frederick and Jane Somers were her only real allies, 
er’s death and for reasons above explained, took up| and with them she used to gallop over the sands on 
her residence in the newly-invented watering place; | her donkey—the only rideable animal her mother’s 
classically called Tumberville, after one Mr. Tumber, | small income would enable her to keep—up the hills, 
a speculating builder, who was resolved to add to his! over the downs, and indeed, wherever her fancy led 
fortune by raising a town, and to his fame by emula- ! her. Happy, truly happy, were the three friends in 
ting royalty, and “ creating a pier.” their innocent amusements, but like all other joys this 
The little fishing village abutting on Mr. Tumber’s' life affurd us, they were not to last for ever. Frede- 
land was astonished out of its propriety when it saw | rick Somers was sent to college, and Jane was placed 
an hotel, with a large assembly room in its front, a in a situation as governess, in order that Mr. Somers 
gtand public bath, a library, with billiard-rooms attach- might devote the whole that he could spare from his 
ed, and a fine row of lofty houses, perched upon a bit | scanty income to his son’s university education. 
of rising ground, which it had been in the habit of The parting was a trial to all parties. Jane wept up- 
calling ‘the hill,” but which was now dignified into | on her companion’s neck ere she quieted her; but re- 
“the cliff.’ It could hardly believe its eyes when it| port says Frederick hung upon her lips, and with his 
saw all these buildings erected, and some of them oc- | last kiss whispered a promise that, if his career were 
cupied in the short space of twelve months, but it| successful at college, Kitty should speedly exchange 
opened its eyes very wide indeed when it found that} the name of Dangerous for that of Somers. Report 
the demands of the new residents were fully equal to! goes on to add that Frederick entered Oxford with @ 
its supplies, and that it could charge with impunity, | light heart, in consequence of something that Kitty 
exactly double its value for everything; fish, fruit] whispered in reply. 
fowls, and franceous food. It had looked upon Tum-| When her friends had left her, Kitty was indeed 
ber'as a fool or a madman, but when it began to reap| alone; for her mother was an invalid, and unable te 
the golden harvest of his folly or madness, it set him| accompany her daughter in her rambles. The Par- 
down as an exceedingly clever man, and presented him | sonage was her only resource, and thither she wan- 
with a handsome picce of plate, the suggestion of a) dered day after day in hopes of hearing something of 
half-pay captain, who was in hopes of being appointed | her early friend. As the little village was at that time 
master of the ceremonies in New Brighton, and who | a retired spot she wandered to the Parsonage in safety, 
was ably seconded by a respectable fruiterer, who dealt | and met-only those who were glad to exchange friend- 


largely in donkeys, and of course applauded the cap-| ly greetings with her; but when Mr. Tumter, the 











tain’s speech with a loud series of “ bravos.” speculating builder, chose to convert the quiet fishing 
“But who! was Miss Kitty Dangerous?” asks some spot into a would-be fashionable watering-place, Kit- 
impatient reader. ty did not chose to be restrained in her pleasant rides, 


While Miss Longiver is puiting on the last “shade | and by galloping about the country in all directions, 
ofan idea” of rouge, and Wiikinson is cloaking and | did not fail to draw upon herself the observation of eve- 
bonneting, we will answer the question. She was the ry stranger who came down to visit the place, and 
only child of a defunct naval officer, and dwelt with! thereby acquired, without knowing it, the name of 
her mother in a neat little cottage on the outskirts! ‘the bold lady of the old place.” 
of Tumberville, the garden of which, and a little mea-| One or two of the smirking young gentlemen, who 
dow adjoining it, ran down to the beach. | acted as architects’ clerk, while the buildings were in 

She was but a mere child when she was deprived of | progress, had the impudence to presume on Miss Kit- 
her father, and being an only child of her mother, and! ty’s vivacity, and offend her by that insolent style of 
she a widow, itis not to be wondered at that she was | treatment, which is so peculiariy disgusting and annoy- 
petted, fondled, and indulged, in the way in which only | ing to a right-minded female. One, indeed, ventured 
children are indulged. She gave evident signs of! to snatch her hand and place it to his lips, but a severe 
beauty in her childhood, which was confirmed as she | blow from a hand-whip taught him alesson he did not 
gtew up. She was, when she grew to womanhood, to! early forget. Another, presuming to come to the cot- 





use the words I have quoted fora “ heading,” tage, and request an introduction to its youthful oceu- 
As tall and as straight as a poplar tree, pant, was ushered into the parlor, and requested to exe 
And her cheeks were as red as roses. plain the object of his unsolicited visit. The explana- 


To say that she was admired by every one in the| tion was received with such a burst of contemptuous 
neighborhood, is to use but faint terms in her praise. | mirth that he was glad to escape with so slight a pun- 
She was, in fact, “the toast,” of the country round, | ishment for his temerity. j 
and every one who could procure an introduction to| The description which these two young “ gents,’ 
Kitty Dangerous looked upon himself asalucky man. | gave to their companions of the mode in which their 
The young women who resided about her were, of| rude advances had been received, freed Miss Kitty 
course, rather jealous of her, and attributed to the in-| from any further attempts to be addressed egainst her 
fluence of her beauty and boldness, as they were pleas- | will, and wherever she passed on her donkey, wheth- 
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er attended by her.servants or not, she was allowed to 
pass without any manifestation of jocularity on the | 
part of those who, befure her resolute conduct was 
made known to them, would not haye scrupled to say 
or look something very impudent indecd. 
A protector Kitty did not need, for every man, wo-| 
man, and child, in “the old place,” loved and respeet- 
ed her. Her mother’s means were but small, but it 
“pever was known that in case of sickness or distress 
“the widow's cruise failed, or that the daughter’s hand 
was wanting, to administer its contents.. When the 
new place was built, or rather being built, the fame of | 
Kitty as a kind and generous girl was not lessened, 
but rather, increased. Not an accident occurred to 
the poor workmen—not a child was born to them, or 
taken from them by sickness, but Kitty was ready to | 
administer medicine, and to proffer comfort to the 
humble creatures in their great need and necessity. 
We think we have said enough to give our readers | 

an insight into the character of the “ young person,” 
as Miss Longiver called her, and must now work out | 
our little tale by returning to that lady’s visit to the 
library, at whose door she had been shocked by observ- 
ing Miss Kitty’s fascinations, 








CHAPTER Ill. 

Wilkinson, my dear, request that young person to 
let us pass,” said Miss Longiver, when she arrived at 
the steps of the door, leading to the public library. 

‘Will you allow us, miss?” said the companion, 
Yaying a violent stress on the Jast word. 

The young man with whom Miss Kitty was isiking, 
quietly raised a glass to his right eye, and left just suf- 
ficient space on his side of the steps to allow the two 
importants to pass. 

T must really have this state of things altered if I 
remain—to be obliged to justle anybody and everybody, 
4s what I cannot put up with. IfI did not abominate 
strong language, I should say it was subjecting oneself 
to catch contagious disorders,’ said Miss Longiver. 

Wilkinson was about to do a bit of toady but catch. 
‘ding Miss Kitty’s eye, she withheld the remark that'was 
upon the very tip of her tongue, and followed her em- 
ployer into the library, 

** Do you know that very rude person, Sir Edward 2?” 
asked Miss Kitty, of the very handsome man who had 
been talking to her—the ‘seventh man,” as Miss 
Longiver called him. 

“1 assure you I had rather not,” said he; ‘but let 
us go in and, see who the rude creature is,. We may 
get a ride out of her.” 

“I must leave you, Sir Edward, for my mother ex- 
ipects me, and I will write the letter you named this 
evening, and meet you here to-morrow morning,” said 
Miss Kitty. 

“You heard that, eh, Wilkinson ?—upon my 
word—”’ said Miss Longiver. 

* Excessively impudent,” cried the toady. 

** Well, hurried as I am, I must know who these two 
women are, so ‘go on, I’il follow thee,” said Kitty to 
Sir Edward Worthington, as he led the way into the 
library. 

“Miss Longiver walked up the shop and down it 
again without noticing the noddings meant for bows, 
and smirkings intended for most enticing smiles of the 
fibrarian, or the book containing the subscribers’ 
names which was placed upon a handsome mahogany 
desk in the centre of the shop. The fact is, that she 











had not made up her -mind whether’ to subscribe or 
aot. She had not yet calculated accurately whether 
it would be more economical to pay one guinea for her 
quarter’s novel reading, or twopence for each volume 
she might be inclined to peruse. Ait struck ber how- 
ever that if she intended to carry out the plaa she bad 
conceived, of being the lady patroness of 'Tumberville, 
she ought to make herself known at once by putting 
down her name,,not only in the subscription book. of 
the library, but also in one or two others arranged 
by its side for funds in aid of the curate and the master 
of the ceremonies. 

She-whispered to Wilkinson to keep an eye on Kitty 
and her companion, and then walked majestically 
towards the desk. The librarian watched her with 
anxious eye as she turned over the leaves and examin- 
ed the names of those who had already subscribed, and 
he felt himself a richer man by one guinea when he 
saw her take up a pen and examine its nib preparatory 
to signing her name. When it was done he bowed 
once; but when he saw her affix her signature to the 
other books that lay beside his own, he made justas 
many bows increasing in profundity, as he calculated 
a three guinea subscriber was entitled to. Poor Wilk- 
inson, who had an eye to her own interest as well 
as to Kitty and Sir Edward, sighed deeply, for she 
knew that the deficiency then made in her employer's 
purse would be made up by an additional turn or two 
of the economical screws, and that mutton chops 
would be “the order of the day for an indefinite period.” 

‘* Now to see who she is,” said Sir Edward, walking 
to the desk which Miss Longiver had deserted for the 
book table. On seeing her name, he whispered, “Oh! 
my prophetic soul!—not uncle, but—most disagree- 
able aunt, whom I have not seen for years, and hoped 
never to see again.” 

While Miss Kitty was hearing from Sir Edwarda 
wt ispered history of Miss Longiver, that lady, under 
the pretence of wanting some particular book, sum- 
moned the libarian by a beck, and asked of him who 
the gentleman, speaking with the young female, was. 

« Sir Edward Worthington, madam, came down last 
night by boat, puts up at the Royalty, with one servant, 
two horses, and a remarkably neat brisky, which arri- 
ved per road this morning.” 

“Thank you sir—enough; you may go—tell the lady 
in the blue-cloak I would speak to her.” 

Wilkinson, who was gloomily viewing in her mind’s 
eye along vista of mutton-chops and Cape Madeira, 
‘came at the call,” 

‘Ol! Wilkinson, dear,” whispered Miss Longiver, 
conyulsively, putting both her hands upon the spot 
where her heart ought to have been, as if to restraitt 
its threbings, ‘‘ there is a sad discovery !” 

“You have not lost your purse in your walk, or 
your—” 

* Pooh! child, I have lost nothing,’but have found— 

“ What!’ cried Wilkinson, eagerly, hoping it might 
be an unexpected additignal five pound note. 

‘** A nephew—a nephew—a sister’s child in that fine 
young man. Oh, dearest'oh, how gladly would I ac 
knowledge him—but how can I acknowledge him— 
how can I do so under such. very painful circumstan- 
ces? When I behold him with my own eyes degra- 
ding himself and his family by what I should call—ifI 
did not abominate strong terms—carrying ona public 
liason with a disreputable young person, what can I— 
what am I to do?” 
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Wilkinson thought for a moment, and advised the 


} 


| of Kitty Dangerous, whom she resolved, from that 


indignant aunt to return home, write a note, and in-| moment, to ruin—if she possibly could. 


vite her impudent, if not guilty, nephew to dinner at | 


six precisely. We must confess that’ the advice was 
not disinterested. She felt the imposibilty of setting 
chops and Cape before an adolescent baronet. 

Miss Longiver nodded assent, rose trom. her sent, 
and having gathered her shaw] as closely as she could 
around her, whisked by the young lady, whose con4 
duct had offended her, as if afraid of being contamina- 
ted by a mere brush of her garment, and hurried to her 
apartments. There she seated herself in such a posi- 


tion as to be able to see, without being seen, all that | them. 


might pass at the library door. 

Wilkinson suggested writing a note, and ordering a 
nice little dinner from the confeetioner’s; but Miss 
Longiver took no notice of her suggestion. She kept 
her eyes fixed upon the library, and as’ she watched, 
rapidly gave her companion an insight into the natural 
history of Sir Edward Worthington, which she did in 
very strong language, although she professed to abom- 
inate it; for her sister, who had been left a widow 
early, had refused to admit her toa share of her comfort. 
able home, or to her councils in the management and 
disposal of her funds and family; in fact, had closed 
her doors against her for merely having recommended 
her a very pious young man as a tutor to her son, and 
advised her to educate him at home instead of send- 
ing him first to Eton and then to Cambridge. 

“You see the result, love; his morals are evidently 
corrupted by the public system of education. Mater- 
nal unwillingness to receive advice has already caused 
the destruction of two souls—for it is quite impossible 
for that embodied personification of impropriety there 
to listen to his fascinating words, and not be lost.” 

This was said as Sir Edward gave Miss Kitty a part- 
ing shake of the hand, and smilingly walked away on 
his road to his inn. 

‘And now, madam, shall we despatch the note and 
order dinner?” inquired Miss Wilkinson, as soon as 
the young lady and the baronet were out of sight. 

"We shall despateh the note certainly, and there 
will be time enough to order dinner when a favorable 
answer arrives. He may be engaged, and if so, as T 
still suffer horribly from dyspepsia, I think, dear, I 
shall merely order a chop. 1 know you prefer them to 
those indigestible amalgamations which are connected 
by:confectioners.” 

Wilkinson sighed as she placed the writing materials 
before her lady, and fondly hoped that the invitation 
might be immediately accepted. 

The note, a mere formal invite—stating that Miss 
Longiver would be most happy to see her nephew at 
dinner at six, and renew an intimacy that had been 
unfortunately broken off by no fault of hers—Miss L.— 
was written and sent by the coachman, who returned 
ina few minutes with a verbal message to say,’ “ Sir 
Edward was very much obliged, but was much more 
agreeably engaged at the hour named.” 

Wilkinson was annoyed, and vented her annoyance 
on the baronet, by abusing him in powerful language 
for sending so impertinent an answer to so civil a 
Note, 

Miss Longiver sighed deeply, held her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and sobingly attributed her nephew’s rude- 
ness to maternal suggestions, the errors of the public 


Her amiable resolution was confirmed by a visit from 


' the curate’s lady, who, as in duty bound, called to pay 


her respects to a subscriber to her husband’s book. 
From this lady, Miss Longiver learned the history of 
Miss Kitty’s past life and present engagement to Fred- 
erick Somers, the son of the clergyman of the Old 
) Place, which she, the curatess, heartily hoped might 
soon end in a wedding. 

They were such a charming couple—evidently born 
for each other—and so beloved by everybody who knew 


CHAPTER IV, 

Six o’clock struck, and just as Phabe had placed’ 
two smai!l mutton chops, four young potatoes, anda 
pint of very small table beer, on rather a dingy cloth» 
a rattling of wheels was heard, and Sir Edward was 
seen driving a very neat britchka, and a splendid pair 
of grays, down the principal street of Tumberville. 

“There he goes,” said Miss Longiver, lying down 
her knife and fork, ‘‘a true Worthington, seeking plea- 
sure rather than cultivating that friendly feeling which 
ought always to exist in families. If I did not abomi- 
nate strong—Wilkinson ! what are you doing !” 

“I was merely taking my chop while it was hot and 
listening to you madam,” said Wilkinson, who fancied 
her employer sufficiently abstracted in mind not to 
notice her abstraction of the bigger, by a penny weight, 
chop of the two. 

‘I am surprized; but never mind—I have no appe- 
tite,” sighed the lady. 

Her companion was very glad to hear it, but did not 
say so. She had strong hopes of appropriating the 
second chop, but she was disappointed, and that too 
by an error of herown, She in the midst of the mas- 
tification of the first chop, was weak enough to sug- 
gest to her weeping lady, that the baronet, instead of 
driving out to call or meet Miss Kitty Dangerous, was 
going out to dine with some friend in the neighbor- 
hood. Miss Longiver, hoping it might be so, dried up 
her tears, ate up her chop, and said that she had made 
a most excellent dinner. Wilkinson hinted at a relay, 
but when Phebe came, the cheese—an American at 
6d. per pound—was ordered in, and when the meal 
was ended, the dessert—four summer apples and six 
green-gages—was placed on the table, flanked with 
two wine glasses, and to poor Wilkinson’s horror, a 
decanter of Cape at 18s, per doz. 

In all our misfortunes and mishaps, there are some 
palliating circumstances, and Wilkinson, indignant as 
she justly was at being treated so scurvily, was con- 
siderably relieved by seeing her employer thoroughly 
upset just as she was tasting the Cape and pronounc-~ 
ing it excellent. The britchka returned, and in it were 
seated Kitty Dangerous and an aged female, who, 
there could be no doubt from the likeness, was her 
mother. 

Miss Longiver gave a shudder, rushed to the window, 
opened it, and saw the carriage turn info the gateway 
of the Royalty Hotel, Wilkinson took two rapidly- 
poured-out glasses of Cape before her a returned to 
the table, to assure her that she had not tHe least doubt 
that the mother was quite as bad as the daughter. 

“Put up the decanter and give me the writing desk, 
dearest—I’l] mar their plans.” 





system of education; and, above all, to the influence 





Wilkinson popped the diminished Cape very quickly 
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into the cuboard, fearing detection; and when she 
placed the desk before her, her lady sat down te it and 
wrote several letters, which were dropped into the post- 
office with her own hand, as she and Wilkinson passed 
it on their way to the beach for an evening stroll. 

On their way they were addressed by a very polite 
gentleman, why, after sundry bows, announced him- 
self as Captain Cringer, the M. C. of Tumberville, who 
thus took an unusual, probably, but the earliest method 
of paying his respects to a lady whose name and address 
he had only been able to ascertain that very afternoon, 
by finding it inserted in his book. 

Miss Longiver was particularly gracious and begged 
ahe might have frequent opportunities of cultivating 
the acquaintance of so polite a person; and at Wilkin- 
son’s suggestion, invited him to take tea with her that 
evening, an invitation that was not declined, for Cap- 
tain Cringer had seen the lady’s very comfortable car- 
riage in the stand at-livery department of the Royalty 

. Hotel. To narrate what passed over the table, which 
was well furnished with gun-powder, and cakes of all 
sorts, will occupy too much space—suffice it to say, 
that b«fore the M. C. left, he was authorized to issue 
eards to very proper visitors, to a ball to be given by 
Miss Longiver in the Assembly room, which he was 
authorized to hire, with an efficient band, for the oc- 

_ €asion. 

On the morning following this memorable evening, 
several anoymous letters were received by different in- 
dividuals. It is our province to display them to the 
eyes of our readers, 

In the first place, Frederick’s mother, Mrs. Somers, 
opened one, which ran thus: 

Ts it possible that a mother, the wife of aclergy- 
man, can allow her absent son to be deceived by a 


wanton syren? The writer warns her that K. D. is 
earrying on a flirtation with a young man who is put- 
ting up at the hotel, and is a most disteputable char- 
acter.” 


Mrs. Somers showed the letter to her husband, and 
both of them had a hearty laugh over it. 

A second was received by Mrs. Dangerous. 
it ran: 

‘“ Abominating the use of strong language as the 
writer of this does, she must say that the spectacle o! 
a mother riding out with her daughter in the carriage 
of that daughter’s paramour is a sight truly horrifying 
to feminine purity, and will not fail to bring down on 
the unworthy parent’s hoary head, the powerful thunder- 
bolts of public indignation.” 

It was shown to Miss Kitty by her mamma who in 
return showed her mamma another note, evidently in 
the same hand writing, which, contained these few 
but important words: 

“Your abominable conduct is watched and duly re- 
ported to your dupe—the unsuspecting and ever-con- 
fiding Frederick Somers.” 

After exchanging notes, the mother and daughter 
excanged looks, and fairly shrieked with laughter. 

Sir Edward Worthington was favored with this bit 
of advise: 

“The scion of an ancient family ought not to de- 
grade that family by openly driving a wanton and her 
conniving parent about the streets of a public water- 
ing-place. . His disgraceful conduct will be reported 
to his indulgent but deluded mother, and to the un- 
fortunate young man, who fondly believes that the af- 


Thus 





fections of an artful hussy are bestowed upon him 
alone.” 

How Sir Edward did laugh as he showed the note 
to Kitty and her mother, and now they did join in the 
laugh. Their merriment would have roused even an 
hypocondriaca) Quaker. 

Sir Edward’s mother, too, was informed anonymous- 

ly that— 
@ ‘Her unworthy son was spending his time, talent, 
and money, at a little obscure watering-place on the 
coast of Kent, and amusing himeelf by coquetting with 
a vulgar, low-bred girl, to the injury of an amiable 
youth, who was pursuing his studies at Oxford with 
additional zeal, in the hopes of his exertions—extraor- 
dinary, nay, even miraculous as they were-—being te- 
warded ultimately by the hand of a pure-minded, un- 
sophisticated maiden.” 

Frederick Somers was told that— 

‘A serpent had crept into the family most dear to 
him, and was instilling its pernicious poison into the 
pure ears of one whom he loved, and who was, as the 
writer believed, worthy of his love. Leave, then, de- 
ceived youth, the study of the elassics and mathema- 
tics, and return to the spot where your treasure is in 
danger, and by a manly and timely interference, res- 
cue your love from the fangs of the before-alluded-to 
venomous reptile.” 

Frederick smiled as he put the note carefully into 
his pocket-book, and ordered his gyp to pack up his 
clothes and a few books, for he was determined to quit 
Oxford immediately after that term was over, which 
happened to be the very next day. 


CHAPTER V. 

Daily consultations had been held between Miss 
Longiver—upon whom every body likely to get tickets 
for the ball had called—Captain Cringer, and Miss 
Wilkinson, upon the mode to be adopted in provision- 
ing the decanter. The giver of the ball simply sug” 
gested tea, and weak Marsala, and Pontac negus. The 
captain was for sandwiches, and a little Roman puneh, 
of which he was considered a skilful compounder 
Wilkinson was all for a sit-down supper, commencing 
with white soups, and terminating with tartlets and 
jellies, illustrated with Port, Sherry, and Madeira, 

Miss Longiver, after holding out a long time, at 
length, like a battered fortress, capitulated, upon terms 
that the enemy should march in and plunder her 
strong-hold of Twankay and Hyson, cakes, sandwiches, 
and hot negus, with punch in the close of the evening 
for the men. 

The important night at length arrived, and Phabe 
was quite delighted at seeing the one fly kept at the 
Royalty, rattling up and down the one street of Tum- 
berville, and setting down party after party of its gaily- 
dressed visitors, and as “ the first floor’s carriage, 
set her, the giver of the ball, down at the door of the 
Assembly room, she put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
walked out to meet the baker, and enjoy the music of 
the band, whose melodies were wafted into the street 
through the open windows of the crowded ball-room. 

Just as she and her sweetheart, the baker, had taken 
their station, a smart britchka drew up, and deposited 
a large party at the vestibule of the rooms. Phebe 
saw Kitty Dangerousand the handsome baronet among 
them, and crying out, “Oh! my—won’t there be & 
row !” rushed across the street, dragging the amazed 
baker with her. 
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Miss Longiver had refused to open the ball. “She! 
never danced, for she abominated strong exercise,” but | 
sat, with Wilkinson a little en derricrie, at the upper | 
end of the room. The M. C. clapped his hands, and 
away went some fifty couples in the mazes of the first | 
set of quadrilles. In the midst of the evolutions, a| 
sharp, sudden screech was heard, which drowned the 
noise of the Tumberville band. Everybody stood stock 
still. The band ceased playing. Amidst the dead 
silence, Miss Longiver was heard to say, or rather 
shriek, ‘Captain Cringer, have you dared to invite! 
those—those—whom, did I not abominate strong lan- 
guage, I should call most inadmissible people ?” | 

Of course all eyes were directed to the inadmissibles. 
A handsome young man, with the well-known Kitty | 
Dangerous leaning on his arm, and followed by Fred- | 
erick Somers; his father and mother, and Mrs. Dan- 
gerous, walked up to the room, and formed a group 
before the astonished eyes of every one. 

‘Allow me, my dear aunt,” said Sir Edward, to 
present you to my first cousin, and your niece, Miss 
Catherine Dangerous, and to her mamma, in whom 
you will recognize a sister. Had you not estranged 
yourself from your family by your talents for making 
yourself disagreeable, you would have known that of 
which you are now informed, for the first time, the 
second marriage of your younger sister in India, to this | 
deserving young lady’s father. This, madam, is Mr. | 
Frederick Somers, her affianced husband, and my most | 
intimate friend who deputed me to convey to her the 
news of his having distinguished himself at college— | 
and these are his excellent parents.” 

* Wilkinson, I shall faint—take me out.” 

‘Before you go, aunt,” said the baronet, allow me to 
present to you—” 

. TI can’t—I won’t,”’ screamed Miss Longiver. 

** A small packet of letters. The company may have 
printed copies of them at the door; and nowI take my 
leave, merely adding that your theory of abominating 
strong language had better be reduced to practice as 
speedily as possible.” 

The inadmissibles made profound bows and curtsies, 
and left the room. Miss Longiver pleading indisposi- 
tion, retired from the room, and the little watering- 
place that very night, taking with her the unwilling 
Wilkinson, who had not had time to enjoy even a soli- 
tary sandwich. 








In afew short months, no such person was to be 
| found in Tumberville or ‘the Old Place,” as Kirry 
| Dancenovs. 

Original. 


THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 
Ong dreary winter’s day— 
(When the day was fading fast)— 
When the wind, in rushing past, 
Made his shrilly whistle sound, 
Like a merry fiend at play, 


bal saw a woman old, 
With a pale and wither’d cheek, 
And a look so low and ineek, 
It had made an angel sad— 
And so very thinly clad, 
She shiver’d with the cold, 


Stand begging in the street; 
And she said two days had pass’d 
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Since she food had tasted last ; 

But the crowd went heedless by, 

Nor one glance from pitying eye 
Did the beggar woman meet. 


Behold them as they pass— 
Priests and lawyers with their guile, 
The bold wanton with her smile, 
Hypocrisy with look sedate, 

And the fop with ambling gait, 

The fashionable lass— 


All above the beggar Jone, 
Who so patiently did stand, 
Holding forth her shrivel’d hand ; 
Nor complaining, thongh her palm 
Ne’er was touch’d by holy alm— 

Ne’er hearing kindly tone. 


Sleigh-bells jingle—rare the sport ; 
Some have had their first ride out, 
Some are speeding to a rout ; 

Mirth and Jaughter fill the air— 
Who would deem that grim Despair 
Held so near his court ? 


Still there the beggar stood; 
And her cheeks and lips were blue 
For the cold had pierc'd them through ; 
And amid the thronging crowd 
Was her humble spirit bow’d— 

She was perishing for food. 


Hope’s altar-light was dim! 
Charity was was icy cold, 
Merit’s test was glittering gold; 
She prayed God to be forgiven— 
Ah! so late to think of Heaven! 

Yet what faith in Him! 


Nor cold, nor want, nor grief 
Mars the resting of the dead; 
And no pitying tear was shed 
For that beggar woman lone, 
Falling without sigh or groan, 

Like the autumn leaf! 


wee eee 


THE INDIAN WIFE. 


Suorttv after the coureurs des bois began to carry 
packs and drive dog sledges in the lands on the upper 
waters of the Mississippi, there lived at the Kahpozhah 
village, three leagues below the mouth of the river St. 
Peters, an Indian who was the cynosure of the eyes of 
all the maidens in his band. This was because of his 
rare personal beauty; not of form, for that is common 
to all Indians, but of countenance. His skill as a 
hunter, and his bravery as a warrior, were qualities 
more likely to recommend him to their parents; but 
strange to say, the swarthy daughter of the forest judg- 
ed by the eye, as some authors heve falsely asserted 
their sex is in the habit of doing. The object of their 
admiration had feminine features, and a skin lighter 
by five shades than the national complexion of the 
Dahcotahs, and his hair, beside being light, was also 
fine and glossy. He prided himself upon it, and suf- 
fered it to grow long; thereby grievously scandalizing 
the male population of the village. His toilet was 
usually adjusted with scrupulous accuracy ; he changed 
the fashion of his paint five times per diem, and hig 
activity in the chase enabled him to wear so much 
scarlet cloth, and so many beads and silver broaches, 
as made him the envy of his own age and sex. Those 
who imagine that the aborigines are all stoics and he- 
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roes, and those who think them solely addicted to 
rapine and bloodshed, and are therefore disposed to dis 
pute the truth of this sketch of Indian character, are 
informed that there are fops in the forest as well as in 
Broadway; yet the elegance of the features of Toskat 
nay, (the Woodpecker) for such was our Dahcotah dandy 
called, and his taste in dress, were not his only merits. 
The war eagle’s piume which completed his array, was 
an honorable evidence that he had acquired a right to 
call himself a man, In fact, beneath an almost fem- 
inine appearance, and much frivolity of manner, he 
concealed the real strength of his character. To the 
maidens who listened with glistening eyes to his dis- 
course, and blushed when he addressed them, his motto 
seemed to be, ‘let them Jook and die.” Exquisite as he 
was, his soul was full of higher matters than love or 
gallantry. He aspired to sway the councils of his peo- 
ple, and to lead them in battle, and if he condescended 
to please the eyes, and tickle the ears of the women, 
it was only because he knew that it was the surest 
way to exert an influence over the men. He was not 
so much of a savage as not to know so much of human 
nature. Yet he had no idea of marrying, but as it 
might further his views; and to the admiration of the 
young squaws he shut his eyes, while against their 
complaints that ‘no one cared for them,” he hardened 
his heart. 

With all his schemes, he had not calculated upon 
the power of the blind god. But his time was to come, 
and the connexion he was destined to form, was to 
have a powerful influence on his future fortunes. 

In the same village with our hero dwelt a damsel, 
whose name was Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah (the 
Brave Woman.) This girl never praised Toskatnay’s 
attire, nor listened to his compliments, nor sought to 
attract his attention. On the contrary, she avoided 
his notice. Why she did thus, we do not pretend to 
explain. We pretend not to expound the freaks of 
passion, any more than the profundities of philosophy, 
nor can we tell why love should choose to show him- 
self in such a capricious manner. Let it suffice that 
she was thought to hate our hero until an event occur- 
red that contradicted the supposition. 

One hot day in July, a rabid wolf, such as are some- 
times seen in the prairies, came to pay the village a 
visit. The cornfields lay in his way, and as animals 
in his predicament never turn aside, he entered it. It 
so chanced that Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah was 
at that time using her hoe therein, in company with 
other girls, while Toskatnay stood near them, cheering 
their labor and edifying their minds, pretty much in 
the style of Ranger in the “Jealous Husband.” The 
wolf made directly at him, and the girls seeing by the 
slaver of his jaws, what uiled him, shrieked and fled. 
Toskatnay, being no Yankee, could not guess the 
cause of their terro1, and was looking about for it, when 
the animal was within five paces of him. Weenok- 
henchah Wandeeteekah alone stood firm, and seeing 
that he must inevitably be bitten, she advanced and 
clove the beast’s skull with her hoe, contrary to the 
law in such cases made and provided by novel writers, 
which ordains that the gentleman shal! rescue the lady 
from danger, and not the lady the gentleman. Having 
thus done, the color forsook her cheeks; and she swoon- 
ed and fell. Toskatnay, though an Indian fine gentle. 
man, did not catch her in his arms, nor kneel by her. 
But he did-what was as much to the purpose. He ran 
te the village, which was but a few rods ‘distant, and 





sent the women to her assistance, With some dif- 
ficulty they brought her to her senses. 

From that hour his attentions, which had before 
been considered by the girls as common property, were 
confined to her. Love and gratitude prevailed, and 
for a while his dreams of ambition were forgotten. 
He wore leggins of different colors, and sat all day 
upon a log, playing ona flute with three holes, and 
singing songsin her praise. When she was gone to 
cut wood, he was not to be found in the village. He 
gave her beads and vermilion, and in short played the 
{ndian lover in all points. 

Indian courtship never lasts long, and ere the leaves 
began to fall, Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah was the 
wedded wife of Toskatnay. Fora time, he forgot his 
nature and his former prepossessions, and he even saw 
three war parties leave the village without testifying 
much concern. But these halcyon days did not last 
long. A mind like his could not be content with igno- 
ble triumphs over the brute tenants of the woods and 
prairies. His excursions grew longer in duration, and 
more frequent in occurrence, and at last the poor bride 
saw herself totally neglected, Another cause concur- 
red in this result. She belonged to a family that could 
boast no hero, no chief, nor any wise man among its 
members, and her husband saw with regret that he had 
formed an alliance that could never enhance his im- 
portance in his tribe. The devoted affection, and un- 
wearied attention with which she endeavored to recall 
his heart, only filled him with disgust. Within the 
year she made him a father, but the new relation in 
which he stood, did not reclaim him. In the eyes of 
his people; he pursued a more honorable course: he 
joined every warlike excursion, obtained the praise of 
all by his valor; and once by his conduct and presence 
of mind, when the camp in which his lodge was pitch- 
ed was surprized, he saved it, and turned the tables on 
the assailants. In consequence, he was thought wor- 
thy to be a leader of men, and became the head parti- 
zan in two successful inroads on the enemies’ country. 

He was envied as well as admired. Many there 
were, older than himself, who aspired to the objects of 
his ambition, and one in especial, without a tithe of his 
merits, outstripped him in his course by meaus of ex- 
tended connections, and thwarted him in every parti- 
cular. This was a man named Chahpah (the Beaver,) 
about forty years of age. He had nine wives, whom 
he supported in the usual style, and their relations 
were at his beck. Jealous of the growing influence of 
Toskatnay, he opposed his opinions, and turned the 
weak parts of his character into ridicule. The young 
warrior felt this deeply, and revolved in his own mind 
the means of making the number of his adherents 
equal to that of his rival. There were two ways pre- 
sented themselves to his acceptance; the one to take 
to his lodge more wives; and the other, to continue to 
exert himself in the field. By the latter means, in the 
course of time, if he was not untimely cut off, he 
would attain the desired distinction. By the former 
his object would be effected more speedily. 

An opportunity soon occurred to measure his strength 
with the fellow aspirant. The Beaver, not content 
with the limits of his harem, demanded in marriage the 
daughter of the Heron, a noted warrior. The father 
asked time to consider the proposal. While the matter 
was in abeyance, Toskatnay heard of it, and resolved 
not to Jose so guod a chance to further his own projects 
and mortify the man he hated. He went that very 
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night to the Heron’s lodge, lighted a match at his fire, 
and presented it to the eyes of the maiden. She blew 
it out, and after some conversation with her, carried 
on in whispers, he retired. In the morning he smoked 
with the Heron, and in plain terms asked his daughter 
to wife. The old man liked Toskatnay, and moreover, 
was not entirely satisfied that his offspring should be 
the tenth bride of any man. He accepted the offer 
without hesitation, and the nuptials were solemnized 
forthwith, to the great displeasure of the Beaver. 

It is unnecessary to say that he was not the only 
person displeased. Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekab 
thought this second marriage a poor requital of the 
service she had rendered her husband, and expostula- 
ted with him. But ambition swallows all other passions, 
as the rod of Moses swallowed the other rods, and 
Toskatnay had become intensely selfish. He desired 
her to mind her own affairs, and as polygamy is reck- 
oned creditable by the Dahcotahs, she had no pretence 
to quarrel, and was obliged to submit. With an ach- 
ing heart, she saw another woman take the place in 
Toskatnay’s regard that she considered her own, and 
often did she retire to the woods to weep over her in- 
fant, and tell her sorrows to the rocksand trees. Quar- 
rels will happen in the best of families, and so was seen 
of Toskatnay’s. The two wivesdid not agree, as might 
have been expected, and the husband always took the 
part of the new comer. Moreover, when he joined the 
hunting camps the Heron’s daughter accompanied him, 
while Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah was left at home; 
he alleging, that having a child to take care of, she 
could not so well be the partner of his wanderings. It 
was in vain that she protested against this reasoning. 
An Indian husband is, if he pleases, absolute, and she 
was obliged to acquiesce. It was not, in truth, that he 
preferred his new spouse, but he wished to conciliate 
her family. The malcontent had the mortification be- 
sides, to see that he neglected his child, and this was 
the unkindest cut of all. 

At last, the second autumn after her marriage, it so 
happened that the band attached to Toskatnay was to 
move up the Mississippi, and hunt upon its head 
waters. As the journey was to be made by water, 
there was no objection to Weenokhenchah Wandee- 
teekah being of the party, and the two wives assisted 
each other in the necessary preparations. In the after- 
noon they came to the falls of St. Anthony, and carried 
their canoes and baggage round it. They encamped 
on the eastern shore just above the rapids. Sucha 
description as we are able to give of this celebrated 
cataract, from recollection, is at the reader's service. 

There is nothing of the grandeur or sublimity which 
the eye aches to behold at Niagara, about the falls of 
St. Anthony. But in wild and picturesque beauty it 
is perhaps unequalled. Flowing over a tract of coun- 
try five hundred miles in extent, the river, here more 
than half a mile wide, breaks into sheets of foam and 
rushes to the pitch over a strongly inclined plane. The 
fall itself is not high, we believe only sixteen feet per- 
pendicular, but its face is broken andirregular. Huge 
slabs of rock lie scattered below, in wild disorder. Som 
stand on their edges, leaning against the ledge from 
which they have been disunited. Some lie piled upon 
each other in the water, in inimitable confusion. A 
long narrow island divides the fall nearly in the middle. 
Its eastern side is not perpendicular, but broken into 
three distinct leaps, below which the twisting and twir- 
ling eddies threaten destruction to any living thing 








that enters them. On the western side, in the boiling 
rapids below, a few rods from the fall, stands a little 
island, of afew yards area; rising steep from the waters, 
and covered with forest trees, At the time of our story, 
its mightiest oak was the haunt of a solitary bald eagle, 
that had built its eyrie on the topmost branches, be- 
yond the reach of men. It was occupied by his pos- 
terity till the year 1823, when the time-honored crest 
of the vegetable monarch bowed and gave way before 
the wing of the northern tempest. The little islet was 
believed inaccessible, till two daring privates of the 
fifth regiment, at very low water, waded out in the 
tiver above, and ascending the fall by meana of the 
blocks of stone before mentioned, forded the interven- 
ing space, and were the first of their species that ever 
set foot upon it. 

Large trunks of trees frequently drift over, and diving 
into the chasms of the rocks, never appear again. The 
loon, or great northern diver, is also, at moulting time, 
when he is unable to rise from the water, often caught 
in the rapids. When he finds himself drawn in, he 
struggles with fate for a while, but finding escape im- 
possible, he faces downward and goes over, screaming 
horribly. These birds sometimes make the descent 
unhurt. Below, the rapids foam and roar and tumbie 
for half a mile, and then subside into the clear, gentle 
current that continues unbroken to the Rock River 
Rapids; and at high water to the Gulf of Mexico, 
Here too, the high bluffs which enclose the Mississippi 
commerce. Such was the scene at the time of this 
authentic history, but now it is mended or marreds 
according to the taste of the spectator, by the works of 
the sons of Adam. It can show its buildings, its saw 
mill, its grist mill, its cattle, and its cultivated fields. 

To return to our story; Toskatnay and his band 
passed the falls and raised their lodges a few rods above 
the rapids. It so happened that evening, that a violent 
quarrel arose between the two wives, which the pre- 
sence of some of the elders only prevented from end- 
ing in cuffing and scratching. When the master of 
the lodge returned, he rebuked them both, but the 
weight of his anger fell on Weenokhenchah Wandee- 
teekah, though in fact, the dispute had been fastened 
on her by the other. She replied nothing to his re- 
proaches, but his words sunk deep into her bosom, for 
he had spoken scornfully of her, saying that no Sioux 
had so pitifula wife ashim. She sobbed herself to 
sleep, and when the word was given in the morning to 
rise and strike the tents, she was the first to rise and 
set about it. 

While the business of embarkation was going on, it 
so chanced that the child of the poor woman crawled 
in the way of her rival, and received a severe kick 
from her. This was too much for the mother. Voci- 
ferating such terms as are current only at Billingsgate 
and in Indian- camps, for squaws are not remarkable 
for delicacy of expression, she fastened upon the He- 
ron’s daughter tooth and nail, who was not slow to 
return the compliment. Luckily their knives were 
wrested from them by the by-standers, or one’or both 
would have been killed on the spot. This done, the 
men laughed and the women screamed, but none of- 
fered to part them, till Toskatnay, who was busy at 
the other end of the camp, patching a birch canoe, 
heard the noise, and came and separated them by main 
force. He was highly indignant at an occurrence that 
must bring ridicule upon him. The Heron’s daughter 
he reproved, but Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah he 
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struck with his paddle repeatedly, and threatened to 
put her away. This filled the cup of misery to over- 
flowing; she looked at him indignantly and said, ‘‘ You 
shall never reproach me again.” She took up her 
child and moved away, but he, thinking it no more 
than an ordinary fit of sullenness, paid no attention to 
her motions. 

His unkindness at this time had the effect of con- 
firming a project that she had long revolved in her 
mind, and she hastened to put itin execution. She 
embarked in a canoe with her child, and pushing from 
the shore entered the rapids before she was perceived. 


When she was seen, both men and women, among | 


whom her husband was the most earnest, followed her 
on the shore, entreating her to land ere it was too late, 
The river was high, so that it was impossible to inter- 
cept her, yet Toskatnay, finding his entreaties of no 
avai], would have thrown himself into the water to 
reach the canoe, had he not been withheld by his fol- 
lowers. Had this demonstration of interest occurred 
the day before, it is possible that her purpose would 
have been forgotten. As it was, she shook her open 
hand at him in scorn, and held up his child for him to 
gaze at. She then began to sing, and her song ran 
thus :— 

‘A cloud has come over me. My joys are turned 
to grief. Life has become a burden too heavy to bear, 
and it only remains to die. The Great Spirit calls, I 
hear his voice in the roaring waters. Soon, soon, shall 
they close over my head, and my song shall be heard 
no more. Turn thine eyes hither, proud chief! Thou 
art brave in battle, and all are silent when thou speak- 
est in council. Thou hast met death, and hast not been 
afraid. Thou hast braved the knife and the axe; and 
the shaft of the enemy has passed harmless by thee. 
Thou hast seen the warrior fall. Thou hast heard him 
speak bitter words with his last breath. But hast thou 
ever seen him dare more than a womanisabout to do? 
Many speak of thy deeds. Old and young echo thy 
praises. Thou art the star the young men look upon, 
and thy name shall be long heard in the land. But 
when men tell of thy exploits, they shall say, ‘He 
slew his wife also!’ Shame shall attend thy memory. 
I slew the ravenous beast that was about to destroy 
thee. I planted thy corn, and made thee garments 
and moccasins. When thou wast an hungered,I gave 
thee to eat, and when thou wast athirst, I brought 
thee a son also, and I never disobeyed thy commands, 
And this is thy reward! Thou hast laughed at me. 
Thou hast given me bitter words, and struck me heavy 
blows. Thou hast preferred another before me, and 
thou hast driven me to wish for the approach of death, 
as for the coming winter. My child! my child! 
Life is a scene of sorrow. I had not the love of a 
mother, did I not snatch thee from the woes thou must 
endure. Adorn thy wife with ornaments of white 
metal, Toskatnay: hang beads about her neck: be 
kind to her, and see if she will ever be to thee as I.” 

So saying, or rather singing, she went over the fal} 
with her child, and they were seen no more. 

* * * * * * * * * 

One year precisely from this time, Toskatnay fol- 
lowed the track of a bear which he had wounded, to 
the brink of the falls. He halted opposite the spot 
where Weenokhenchah Wandeeteekah had disappear- 
ed, and gazed on the foaming rapid. What was pass- 
iing in his mind it isimpossible to say. He had reach- 
ed the summit of his ambition. He was acknowledged 


a chief, and he had triumphed over the Beaver and the 
Chippeways. But she for whose sake he had spurned 
the sweetest flowers of life, true love and fond fidelity, 
had proved faithless to him, and fled to the Missouri 
with another man. He had nothing farther to look 
for, no higher eminence to attain, and his reflections 
were like those of him who wept because he had no 
worlds to conquer. A strange occurrence reused him 
from his reverie. A snow-white doe, followed by a 
fawn of the same color, came suddenly within the 
sphere of his vision; so suddenly, that they seemed 
to him to come out of the water. Such a sight had 
never be‘ore been seen by any of his tribe. He stood 
| rooted to the ground. He who had never feared the 
| face of man, trembled like an aspen with superstitious 
terror. The animals, regardless of his presence, ad- 
vanced slowly toward him, and pressed so near that he 
might have touched them with his‘gun. They as- 
|cended the bank, and he lost sight of them. When 
| they were fairly out of sight, he recovered from the 
| shock, and stretching out his arms after them, con- 
|jured them to return. Finding his ddjuration vain, 
| he rushed up to the bank, but could see nothing of 
| them, which was the more remarkable that the prairie 
had just been burned over; and for a mile there was no 
wood or inequality in the ground, that could have con- 
cealed a much smaller animal than a deer. 

He returned to his lodge, made a solemn feast, at 
which his relatives were assembled, and sung his death-" 
song. He told his wondering auditors that he had 
| received a warning to prepare for his final change. He 
had seen the spirits of his wife and child. No one pre- 
sumed to contradict his opinion. Whether founded in 
reason or not, it proved true to point of fact. Three 
weeks after, the camp was attacked by the Chippe- 
ways. They were repulsed, but Toskatnay, and he 
only, was killed. No stone tells where he lies, nor can 
any of the Dahcotahs show the spot. His deeds are 
forgotten, or, at best, faintly remembered ; thus show- 
ing ‘‘on what foundation stands the warrior’s pride ;” 
—but his wife still lives in the memory of her people, 
who speak of her by the name of Weenokhenchah 
Wandeeteekah, or the Brave Woman. 
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He sleeps the dreamless sleep at last, 
The lonely wanderer o’er the wave ; 
Life, with its aimless strife, is past, 
And all the sorrows which it gave. 
lis was a wild career; the storm 
And tempest e’en his playthings grew, 
When in the pride of years his form 
Was miss’d at night among the crew. 


’Tis morn, and o’er the azure deep 
The boomings of the signal gun 
Through all her mighty hollows creep, 
To raise him with the rising sun ; 
Yet earth contains no grave so free 
As that where rests his princely heart ; 
Ne’er man had brighter canopy 
Than shrouds the brief decaying part. 


The sea inclines her listening ear 
To hear the cannon hoarsely call ; 

To her reply the crew in fear 
Await—a silent corse is ail! 
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The sea-nymph from her coral cave 
Upon his slumber sweetly smiled— 

More meet that she should watch his grave, 
Than Ocean thus give back her child. 


How oft when thunders rend the skies 
At night, the trembling mother runs 
To ope the casement to the cries 
That fancy told her were her_sun’s ; 
And in her dreams beholds him stand, 
The water dripping from his head, 
And starts to grasp his icy hand, 
Then droops and murmurs ‘* He is dead !” 


Blow on, thou wind, and breathe a dirge 
In answer to the muffled bell 

That peals his requiem o’er the surge, 
And echoes to thy whispering shell ; 

While the dark billow, as it rears 
Its head unto the angry sky, 

Shall be his monument—the spheres 
His epitaph shall hymn on high. 





THE PAINTER’S TALE. 


“Tue picture !—It isa strange picture,” said the 
painter, smiling, ‘of which you asked me so many 
questions some nights since,—is a portrait, and a stri- 
king portrait, though you see nothing but the eyes ; the 
cloak covers everything else. ItisasIsawit; and I 
wastold I was fortunate in catching so much, You 
perceive I have not been dealing with my own fanta- 
sies; before I have done, you will feel I knew the 
man.” 

Have any of my fair readers been at San Marino? 
Probably none. Itis not a’place for Italians, who must 
have their opera and Corso; and Englishmen, as of 
old, in despite of the rebuke of Casti, travel “ like their 
tronks.”’ Yet San Marino is a place to spend a 
week, nay weeks, at. It is a republic, and republics 
ate/‘now antiquities; to artists, it is anew mine—no 
smillinducement to me. We want something of the 
kind; Rome and Romans having been long since 
painted out. In fine, it isa terra incognita—a place for 
tiiclasses of the curious to explore. With some such 
object, I rambled there, coming up from Rieti and Ter- 
ni; some four or five years ago. I had no intention of 
slaying longer than a day, but no better motive for 
quitting it; so, whether it was my indolence or my 
destiny, (one usually stands for the other,) I passed 
there, I do not well know how or wherefore, an entire 
month. The patricians were coming in from Rinaini 
forthe summer, and very pressing and hospitable; the 
burghers were like the patricians: so that between 
both, I ran a great risk of being naturalized, and becom- 
ing a citizen myself. 

The place is really a curious sort of extravaganza in 
our modern times. Imagine an almost perpendicular 
tock, crowned with a church, a town at its feet, and a 
territory of about five miles round, and you have “the 
state.” The nobles keep the rock, and the burghers 
‘joy the plain; so that society is divided by the very 
#round, and each stands as punctiliously to his topo- 

Btaphy as to his cefo. I wasa sort of public guest, 
honored with all the honorable things of the place. 

aced on the red serge seats of the Grihme at church; 
atthe Arengo, beside the capitani themselves; ad- 

without question into the Cafe de Nobili 

i the rock above, and into the cool cavern wine- 

Cellars of the burghers below—I drew up laws, or pain- 

fed portraits of their great men in the morning, and 





with their bailiffs walked the circuit of the republic in 
the evening. The church was my usual haunt: it 
seemed hewn by some Cyclop out of the rock 
itself. I liked the cool stone bed of San Marino, and 
still more this inscription—‘ To the Author of our Lib- 
erties—S, Marino, Auctori Libertatis ;” rather an odd 
juxtaposition, and which in our days would have 
stamped him a carbonaro. 

The view from this place is delicious. Far off be- 
yond Rimini, to the east, the long, blue, level line of 
the Adriatic is seen, with white specks, or dashes of 
towns, villas and villages, dapling the luxuriant green ; 
then, to the left, nestling in the foldings of the Umbrian 
mountains, clusters of little hamlets, scarcely detected 
by their smoke; before you the rich plain, with its 
harvest, and vineyards purpling and mellowing them, 
and its twisted streamsand red old towers now in ruins 
—another age still lingering with ours. Butall are not 
so. There is one far off; I could point it out to you, 
yonder, to the left, as if I were now sitting under the 
church citadel—of some fame in the old Morea wars, 
and still retaining part of itsformerrenown. Itisnow 
used by the Pope as a sort of country St. Angelo—a 
prison confined to state offences. The San Marino 
people, who, I believe, have nothing of the kind, go 
there occasionally on a sort of antiquarian excursion. 
A patrician friend of mine, who had come up with the 
others from the Marina, to spend his six months, ac- 
cording to law, in his two-storied palace on the rock, 
talked of it as one of the “magnificences” of the 
neighborhood so incessantly, that, to see, or avoid 
hearing of it, I determined on riding over there the first 
morning the heats would allow me. At San Marino 
you have, in the full perfection of their freshness, all 
the breezes of the Adriatic on the one side, and the Um- 
brian forests on the other, can send you. No induce- 
ment, then, to venture into the plain, especially after 
a sixth or seventh fever from your Roman malaria. 

The heats abated and we sat out. To San Leo, is 
but a short journey, though to an artist a most agreea- 
able one. At that time of the year, too, there aré-so 
many things, and so much in all things, to see. The 
castle itself, interior, and exterior, is very much like 
other castles—gloomy, clumsy, vast, solitary; sound- 
ing corridors—impregnable walls—doors knotted and 
guarded with iron—windows letting in the light mere- 
ly to show the darkness and the misery—a vast array 
of strength against a few weak men. Now and then 
prisoners have been sent here from Bologna; but to 
give the San Padre and his Morea subjects their due, 
it is generally empty enough. There was one prison- 
er, however, who had been for many years at San Leo, 
and is there still, buried in the adjoining chapel. He 
drew away the attention from all the other prisoners ; 
I only saw him twice; but it was enough, I believe, 
for us both. Of him is my present history. 

The governor had shown us all the cells (we had a 
“ permesso”’ from the delegate) with the exception of 
one, which he had forgotten or concealed, when on 
turning up the chief staircase, in our way to upper day, 
I heard, or thought I[ heard, in a strong but shattered 
voice to my left, the chaunt of a “De Profundis.” 
‘Whom are they burying,” I exclaimed, “at this 
hour of the day? You do net wait in the fortress, I 
perceive, for night. No wonder.” 

‘Pardon, Signor,” returned my guide; “we are 
somewhat more courteous, both to the dead and the 
living. You hear one of the prisoners.” 
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“Celebrating his obsequies, like Charles the Fifth, 
beforehand. Is he afraid that you will defraud him? I 
admire his foresight. Have we yet seen him ?”’ 

‘© No, Signor.” 

“And why not? He appears a cavalier of a most 
especial taste, and quite deserving of a visit.” 

‘It is not possible.” 

The.‘ permesso.’ ” 

“Doubtless, Signor the ‘permesso’ will carry you 
any where; but he neither likes to see strangers, nor 
strangers to see him, The man is old now, and the 
more rest he has for body and soul the better, I take 
it, and am some judge in these matters for both. He 
has, been dying all this winter, and can not live through 
the next. A heavy account like his is not easily set- 
led. We had better go on.” 

The ‘ De Profundis” was now resumed, with some 
harsh touches in it which searched my very soul. It 
came up from the very celi over which we were walk- 
ing, and as we advanced, was more and more thicken- 
ed and stifled by the increasing solidity of the arch. 

“* Requiescat in pace!” said my guide. 

“Amen!” I replied mechanically, and fell some 
minutes into silence. . 

“Butif you will see him,” continued he, interupt- 
ing my abstraction, “I think it may be done. You 
are a friend of the Signor Delegato, and I am here 
‘ per compiacergli.’” 

With that we turned through an iron grating, and 
descended some twenty or thirty winding steps, by 
frequent usage worn into one, and stood before the 
dungeon from which the voice had come. 

‘* Have you the courage to enter, Signor?” 

“Certainly,” Ireplied. ‘ Unlock the door.” 

“Buatitis not at all times he bears to be troubled. 
Let us first listen.” 

“Is he not your prisoner,” I continued, “and you 
his keeper ?” 

** Why, certainly.” 

‘ But the mind perhaps, is gone. Is it so?” 

“Not exacily that; but guilt, Signor, is a heavy 
load, even after twenty years of suffering and penitence, 
Stay near this pilone : I will enter first.” 

I followed the direction, and remained near the 
pilone, watching the movements of my guide. He 
turned the lock of the cell, and let down quietly the 
heavy oaken bolts, not wishing too suddenly to break 
upon its inmate. It was now half open. I beheld a 
horrible sight ; there was little light ; the only window, 
high up, was small and heavily grated, and looked out 
upon the dry moat, and was nearly choked with briars 
and brambles, and tall, sweeping hemlocks; but by the 
green glaring sort of twilight it threw upon the floor 
of the dungeon, I soon saw enough. For a short time 
all was silent; I doubted whether there was a prison- 
er. Something now began to move along the stone 
pavement, in the far-off end of the cell—not a man, 
surely, for it crawled on all fours; and yet nothing but 
man could find entrance here. 

“Who vexes me, at this hour; the dead and the 
buried, and the judged, and the condemned!—who hath 
aright but God, and God’s holy angels ?” exclaimed a 
hollow human voice, as if it came out of the earth. 

“Is it not written—'‘I have given his angels charge 
over thee 7? Shall the worm man presume to dispute 
vengeance with God and God’s angels?” A pause en- 
sued’; it wasbrief. Havel not striven for thee? Ten, 
ay twenty have been said to night. Art thou never 





to have rest? The chains drop, like flax in fire, from 
thousands of other souls; and thou art there—for ever 
there: is it never, never to have anend? Oh, God! 
thou art a jealous God!—in all thy ways strong and 
faithful !” 

In the speaking, he suddenly raised himself up. I 
saw a human head: the light from the window came 
directly upon it. The whole figure was for an instant 
visible ; it was soon covered up again, such as you see 
in the portrait. I cannot describe it. The face was 
that of a man past seventy—age and utter misery had 
done their worst upon it; the scars of a long internal 
combat were everywhere trenched and rugged. A 
white beard went in stiff fakes down to his middle— 
the head was naked—totally bald. Yet theeye, in the 
midst of all these wrecks, was strong with life and 
soul; it had an untamed bird-of- prey kind of fire with- 
in, which years and suffering had not been in the least 
able to put down. When he looked up, it was to 
threaten or command; but all this was soon over, and 
he sank down again, and went moping away in pen- 
ance and despair. ‘Leave me! leave the outcast, the 
accursed—thou art not needed ; the worm stings which 
will never die, and the vulture feeds and is always 
hungry—and the heart grows and shall grow, for ever 
and ever, for their food. I have wrestled to extorta 
blessing ; Israel struggled with the angel of God and 
prevailed—1 wrestle still.” With these words he clasp- 
ed a brazen crucifix which I could now discover had 
been planted for him in the extremity of the dungeon, 
and lay at length upon the floor; groaning out horrid 
prayers, and with his hands clenched firmly round the 
cross, as if devils were dragging him from it. “ Has 
the sentence been quite read,” he exclaimed, “ quite, 
quite written, and pronounced, and published, through 
hell? Have Michael and the other chastisers heard 
it? Has Christ sworn it? Is there no repeal—no 
respite—no reprieve 1—The bad thief sits with him in 
Paradise, but where is Iscariot ? there is no mercy for 
Iscariot—The blood falls. thick from his wounds, but 
not on my head; oh God! on all heads but on his and 
mine!’ And then began again the same dreadful 
chant of the “De Profundis,” mixed with moans, 
and imprecations, and prayers, and blasphemies so 
harrowing and appalling, that I supplicated the guide 
with my hands on my ears in haste to retire. 

I could not for some time speak: the guide charita- 
bly left me to myself, till we came into the open air. 

“ Ah, Signor! there is much to pardon, but God is 
good. There is hope for all but the sinner against the 
Holy Ghost!” 

“ Deeply hath he repented,” said I, *‘ sore and sharp- 
ly been scourged,—no matter what hath been his 
crime. Isit always so ?” 

‘Even so,” continued my informant. “I was 
standing at this very gate that evening—the last day 
of the octave of Corpus Christi, about fifteen years ago 
—a fair and quiet evening like this—when he arrived, 
at the hour of Ave Maria, at our hold. I never saw 4 
finer form of man, though no longer young, nor 4 fi- 
ner tread, nor, ghastly pale as he was, a prouder look, 
than when he came down amongst us, between the two 
Pope’s guards, double manacled, without a word. 
They left him at the door of that prison ; he bowed, and 
entered, and never quitted it more! He never com- 
plains; he eats, drinks, and sleeps as if some other be- 
ing did it for him, with whom his mind has no sort of 
communion. It is all with himself that he is at war~ 
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with voices in his own, heart that he talks—with beings 


saw is his stay. He clings to it sometimes likesa 
drowning man, and laughs when he has got hold of it, 
and turns back scoffing at his fiends whom he has fuil- 
ed. But this is over in an instant and then he falls away 
giovelling and groping through the darkness ag before 
Neither beard, hair, nor nails, has he ever cut; nor will 
he stand up erect, or walk like other men. ‘No, no,’ 
said he, when I importuned him, ‘I have lost all that 
—I am no longer that—I am a man-beast—a wild beast 
—a beast of the forest and the den—I must not be 
proud.’ And with that he falls flat, and seemsas if he 
would enter and hide himself in the very earth. The 
voice, too, when he first appeared in the fortress, was 
clear; damps and misery have made it what itis. Ah, 
Signor! it isa dismal thing to hear it half ery, half 
moan, on the winter’s nights, when I am often the 


‘only walker in these galleries, and can scarcely dis- 


tinguish between it and the swinging and whistling of 
the dreary pines overhead.’ The agonies of those 
nights are not.for humanears. GoodGod! have mer- 
cy on his soul!” 

“This fortress,” said I, ‘is a prison for political of- 
fences only. What political crime can that be which 


‘Abus whips his conscience so unremittingly 2? There 


are prisoners at San Angelo, at Amona, many more in 
Dalmatia, in the Austrian and Hungarian fortresses ; 
yet we have never heard of anything like this. Has 
he stabbed his commanding officers? given up his 
trust in treason ?? 

* Worse !”? 

“ What worse can there be ? 

“ Zaconi is a priest,” 

“What then ?’ 

“Tt was that which brought him to San Leo—which 
makes this dungeon, and could make a palace, a hell.”’ 

“ He has then married, broken his vows, or written 
a book ?? 

“No, Signor—his vows are inviolate, and he has 
never offended against faith. He is here, by letters 
from the Secretary of State; he is here for crime.” 

“Great?” 

“ Heinous! but he has done penance for fourteen 
years. Who of us can say as much?” 

"True: is it known ?” 

“No Signor: the crime was secret—the punishment 
issecrer, It is right the Santo Padre should guard his 
flock from all scandal. Zaconi isa priest. To you, 
however, such things are. without degree. You have 
also.a permesso, Let us remove to the seat yonder, 
where we shall be out of the sun, and secure from intere 
Tuption, and you shall hear a miserable story.” 

We changed our seat, and in a few moments he be- 
gan: 

“One evening in November, after chapel was over, 
stranger in the dress of an officer, but wrapped in his 
Roman tabarro, appeared at the portone of the Convent 
of San Francesco, and demanded to speak with the 
Padre Guardiano. He was of a tall soldierly appear- 
ance, bold and somewhat overbearing in his tone, con- 
fracted naturally enough in a camp, but of a dignified 
bearing ; and as any one who looked on his broad fore- 
shead and clear eye would know, of right noble blood. 

In a few moments the Guardiano saw him, and the 
Hext-morning the Signor Cavalier was seen kneeling a 
mMovice, with the other novices in the choir. 

“These changes are common in our convents, and 





| but little noticed. God works many « miragle,. of 
seen only by the bad that he strives. . The crucifix you | 


which we take no count. Nv questions were asked of 
the motives of this new conversation—uaor, had they 
been, would an.answer have been vouchsafed. It was 
only known. that Don Antonio had been di<tinguizhed 
by an unfortunate duel arising out of an affair, some 
said of gallantry—others, of national punctilio ; that 
in the wars against the French, he had been foremost 
among the guerillas of the Munte Camino, and had 
now appeared in the Convent either to reform his life, 
and to atone fur worldly vanities and transgressions, 
or, as others contended, to continue them, and to make 
Ara Copii a ladder to some of the rich suburban bishop- 
rics, if not to the cardiaal-vicariate, or secretaryship of 
state itself. 

‘* These surmises, however, soon died, As anovice, 
little was known of him. You, Signor, know well 
what the Ara Celiis: itisa world! The novice ina 
few years passed his probation, and became the Padre 
Zaceni. The Padre Zaconi was known in Rome asa 
sharp thelogian, and as keen at his syllogism as he 
once was at his sword; but he hardly left the convent, 
and shunned even its thesis-days, when ali Rome was 
there, and the Pope himself condescended to honor 
them with his presence. He soon became master of 
the novices, and a strict master he was. He wasa 
true reformer, and, had he lived in more fervent times, 
would have founded an order himself. Many is the saint 
now who would have died a sinner but for the Padre 
Zaconi, The noviciate had been greatly relaxed un- 
der the preceding Padre Maestro, who was an oli «:an, 
and too contemplative for such active duty, The Pa- 
dre Zaconi had not been in office three months, when 
there was an entire change. The novices of Ara Cali 
were cited as examples in every other convent in 
Rome. The Santo Padre heard of it with delizht, and 
often came to visit them, and to speak on his meth- 
ods with the Padre Zaconi. Nor was the Padre a 
preacher of doctrines he did not practice. He wasa 
canonized saint. The hard duties of the Ara Cavli were 
not enough for him; he talked of leaving it for a strict- 
er observance, He spent a great part of the night in 
his cell in prayer; those who slept near heard the dis- 
cipline; the fasts of others were feasts to him. He ate 
neat but once a week, and on festivals, and then by 
strict order from his superior—‘ sub vineulo obedientic.’ 

Yet he was not morose nor harsh; he spoke seldom, 
itis true, and briefly, but ‘never austerely, ; 1f he com- 
manded, he gave the example too. No one could 
plead excuse when he saw the master of the road be- 
fore him. He was humble; too, or seemed so—never 
refused an act of self-denial ; was kind, especially to the 
lay brothers—and, if he had friends, they were of the 
Jowest rank in the convent. Honors he held cheap. 
The second year of his theology, he came from the dis- 
putations with such applause that His Holiness sent 
to the Padre Guardiano to testify his satisfaction, and 
to express the hope that ere long he should see him as 
Padre Professor. A vacancy occured not long after, 
by the promotion of the then professor to the bishopric 
of Forli, but the maestro refused it, So it was with 
every other offer. ‘He had found,’ he said, ‘ with 
some difficulty, his way into port, ahd it would be.sad 
indeed if he shculd now be wrecked in soothe water.’ 

“ Yet somehow or other he was not liked. With all 
his strictness, it is true, the novices were fond of him; 
but the fathers, though they all praised him, did no 
more. Itis certain he stood alvof from them also; but 
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many said it was because he knew them well. It is 
not for us, Signor, to judge, but San Francesco him- 
self had often to deal with men who were not of his 
spirit. The Seraphical Order has had, I think, three 
reformers, and, if report says true, (though Heaven 
forfend I should believe aught to the disparagement of 
God’s holy servants,) at that time Ara Celi stood in 
much need of a fourth. Perhaps they felt it, and saw 
in the Padre Zaconi one who, if he set about it, would 
cut and carve recklessly. They may have dreaded or 
envied him; but, as I said, all praised him, but no 
more. 

** So the years passed, every year adding to his repu- 
tation, when it fell out that the general of the order, 
who had first returned from his visitation,—whether 
with the heat, or the fatigue, or displeasure, at the 
state of some of the convents,—took to his bed the 
morning after his arrival, and never left it more. Du- 
ring his illness, the zeal of the Padre Zaconi knew no 
bounds. Nothing could remove him from his bedside. 
In truth there was not a better comforter in any con- 
fraternity at Rome than the padre maestro. He was 
always sure to be the first sent for, and the first also 
to go in every epidemic, and to the poor, in preference 
to the rich. The reverend Generale died after a few 
days’ illness. It was he and the padre guardiano who 
closed his eyes. 

“The obsequies were celebrated with due pomp in 
Ara Coli, and many of the older of the community 
wept over his grave. The Padre Zaconi showed no 
feeling one way or the other; but during the time that 
the body was exposed near the high altar, he watched 
constantly and silently by its side. 

‘The funeral was now over, the question was, who 
should replace the deceased. You know, Signor, that 
the blessed army of San Francesco extends over the 
whole earth; it must be no ordinary hand or head 
which can rulé so many, and rule all well. All Rome 
was on tiptoe. The other orders shared the ferment 
of the convent; day and night new arrivals from the 
provinces, messa_es to the gate, surmises, conjectures, 
reports—in fact, had the conclave itself been assem- 
bled, there could not have been more excitement. The 
merits of the prominent men were daily discussed. 
Some looked to Naples, others to Spain; the majority 
wished to confine it to the walls. The public favor af- 
ter a time seemed to settle on three or four. Fra 
Agostino, Fra Antonio, and, above all, the venerable 
Padre Bernardo, divided the suffrages. The Padre Za- 
coni was of course mentioned; but some doubted his 
age, others the good will of his brethren. The Fra 
Agostino had been a wealthy proprietor in the Patri- 
monio, and given no small assistance in founding the 
new convent of Santa Chiara, at Otrocoli; he was, 
however, but a poor theologian, having begun some- 
what late; he held the situation, too, of procurator at 
the time, but would not have answered for anything 
higher: it was well known his Holiness would not 
have approved of him. Fra Antonio failedin the oth 
er extreme; he knew nothing out of his class room, 
Fouror five folios, over which the students used tosleep, 
were the monuments of his fame: out of Ara Coli he 
was still more considered; he was a light of the order. 
The Padre Bernardo was of a high family, had early 
taken the habit, passed through most of the offices, 
and for sa::ctity of life was superior even to Zaconi. 
I wish you could have seen his mass on the winter 
mornings; it wascrowded. He wasat this timeabout 
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seventy, but still no novice was more fervent. Hig 
sermons converted thousands, yet he was no preacher, 
Multitudes watched him on leaving the pulpit to touch 
the hem of his garment, or catch a blessing from his 
eye. In truth, it was hard to look on his gray hairg 
and calm countenance without desiring and resolving 
to do better. It was his look and life that did the won- 
der. 

‘It was now the end of December, and it was fixed 
that the election should take place in time to be an- 
nounced to his Holiness the first day of the coming 
year. The ‘Te Deum’ had been sung in Ara Ceeli, ag 
in other churches of the city, in thanksgiving for the 
blessings of the past year, and, after matins, the chap- 
ter for the election was declared duly opened. Several 
of the candidates had retired. Fra Antonio, at refec- 
tory, the night before, had entreated the community 
not to think of him, but to leave him to his beloved 
theology. Fra Agostino was as little disposed to quit 
his office of Procurator, of which he knew something, 
and little of anything else. The contest thus lay be- 
tween Bernardo and Zaconi, but there seemed to be 
little doubt in whose favor it would terminate. 

“The matins had been sung in Ara Coli, followed 
by the ‘ Veni Creator,’ and the prostration and mental 
prayers, when the balloting began. ‘There was no ab- 
solute choice, the first round; to the astonishment of 
many, the Padre Bernardo, however, took precedence, 
On looking round for the two candidates, it was for the 
first time perceived that the Padre Bernardo was ab- 
sent. In the gloomy choir of Ara Cacli, on a Decem- 
ber’s morning, it is not very easy to perceive who are, 
and who are not there. It excited no surprize. The 
Padre Bernardo had more than once said, in the pre- 
ceding week, that he, night and day, implored Heaven 
that the chalice of this trial should pass away: it was 
only a new proof of his humility. The Padre Guardi- 
ano, apprehending however some difficulties, thought 
it right that he should be present, and sent for him. 
The balloting went on; in the next round the Pardre 
Zaconi had an absolute majority. The instant it was 
announced—before another word could be added, as if 
by apoplexy, or by lightning—the Padre Zaconi, co- 
vering his face with both his hands, fell prostrate on 
the floor. In falling, they heard him exclaim, ‘God! 
] am unworthy ;’ to which the choir, struck by his bu- 
mility, answered, ‘Thou art our choice !’ 

“In that very moment, while all was in confusion, 
—breathless with haste, pale as the marble statues 
around—the lay- brother entered, and whispered to the 
Padre Gurdiano that he had found the unfortunate old 
man dead, and icy cold in his bed. His prayer had 
been heard, the chalice had passed away from him: 
after his long service of seventy years, he had entered 
into the joy of his Lord, 

“The Padre Guardiano, in announcing it, said this 
and more with tears in his eyes; the community fell 
on their knees, and the ‘ De Profundis’ was said. Du- 
ring all this time the Padre Zeconi continued bowing 
to the earth. I know not whether he joined in the 
prayer, but, from that day to this, it has never left his 


brain. 


“The Padre Bernardo was quickly buried, but with 
all solemnity, and an act in presence of his uncle, the 
Duca di S——, taken of his death, and several of the 
principal deeds of his life, his virtues, &e., with a view, 
as some said, of promoting a cause for his beatification 
on some future day, The Padre Zaconi was ill, and 
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obliged to confine himself to his bed; he could not 
leave it for some weeks, but he had not yet been there 
one, when the Padre Guardiano, who was acting as 
his locum tenens, gave strict injunctions that none 
should enter the patient’s chamber without his permis- 
sion. The Padre Zaconi had been in a violent deliri- 
um the first night: it was fortunate that none were 
present, but the Padre Guardiano. , 

“] know not what passed in that illness, but the 
Padre Zaconi rose from it an altered man. Many 
thought it was the mere effect of the malady, but his 
eye showed that there was a change within beyond the 
reach of health or illness, It was fixed, but not calm; 
fixed while others were not looking, wandering and 
uneasy when they were. He had been zealous, he 
grew harsh and precise—he now became irritable. 
There was a familiarity, but an awe, and something 
worse, in the approach of the Padre Guardiano: he 
was a weak but kind man, and, no doubt, acted for the 
good of all. Pain, deep and constant, was seen in the 
rigid lines of his countenance; no smile ever came 
there more. The unfortunate man prayed and prayed, 
and the discipline was now tinged with blood. Night 
after night has he laid on the cold marbles of Ara Cali, 
and the ‘ De Profundis’—but not as you heard it— 
broke from him then; but it would not do; yet his 
bodily health continued good—his tread firm—his voice 
strong—God strengthened it that the mind might have 
its food: for it was the mind, Signor—the mind which, 
like a fire of hell, burned-him up within. But this 
could not endure for ever—God has his appointed sea- 
sons, and uses men for their own accusers when the 
time is come, compelling them to play the part of the 
evi! angel, who shall stand between them and salva- 
tion in the latter day; so was it with Zaconi. While 
Rome was stil] loud in his praises, and congratulations 
poured in from the provinces, an event was about to 
take place which for ever changed all that. Oh! who 
among us can fathom the abyss of the wisdom of God ? 

“A year had passed: and it was the anniversary of 
the Padre Bernardo’s death. Solemn high mass and 
office were, as usual to be said. It wasalso customary 
that the highest functionary present of the order should 
pronounce the funeral oration ; it fell, of course, upon 
the Padre Zaconi. The mass passed, and the office 
too, without anything very remarkable. The Padre 
Zaconi answered with steadiness, though somewhat 
too firm—too resolyved—now and then too (it was after 
ward observed,) he omitted some passages and paused 
atothers; and at one, ‘Let my end belike unto theirs,’ 
shuddered and stopped short altogether, this, however, 
made no impression at the time. It was now time to 
ascend the pulpit: his steps faltered visibly on the 
stairs, and it was some minutes before he could find 
his way. Always pale, his countenance was at this 
moment corpse-like—an ominous stillness brooded on 
everything around—every eye was fastened on the pul- 
pit—his lips quivered—he twice rose and twice sat 
down—conscience was in her last struggle—in a few 
Moments more it was all over for ever. 

“On that very morning—almost at that very hour—a 
year ago, the Padre Zaconi had accomplished the deed! 
Yes, Signor !—he it was—he was the murderer. The 
Padre Bernardo slept no natural sleep, though seventy 
years old—he was forcibly and traitorously murdered. 
It is no use now going into that terrible confession ; 

never, 1 am told, within those walls was such a con- 
feasion, publicly or privately, heard before, He prais- 





ed the dead with burning tears—he entreated for him 
mercy! mercy with burning supplications—for him- 
self, whips, scorns dungeons, fire--with an agony 
which made young and old tremble or shrink one after 
the other away. The beginning of his speech was 
calm—even resolute; but when he came to the hour, 
and to the mode, and to the consequences of his death, 
then it was that the sight of that man was truly awful. 
No torture, cord or rack, ever wrung such terms from 
human lips,as I have heard he used. He had that 
morning, a few hours before matins, w! ile the convent 
was in its soundest sleep, left his cell; his step was 
heard but it was remembered he had been accustemed, 
at early hours, to visit the church from the first day he 
found the old man, as was his wont, laid on his hard 
plank, without a bed, sleeping peaceably—soundly. 
He bolted the door-—set down his lamp near the cruci- 
fix and skull by his bed. side, and sat fur some moments 
in silence near it—for even still he hesitated. The 
lamp threw its light full upon the quiet brow and re- 
verend beard of his victim, and for an instant—one little 
instant—his guardian angel prevailed him back—stir- 
rings of mercy were felt within him. ‘I must not send 
him thus,’ said he, ‘from sleep to death—I have 
nothing to say to his soul. It is right he should make 
peace with the other world before he leaves this.’ He 
awoke him gently, and the poor old man rose up sud- 
denly in astonishment from his hard board, imagining 
he had overslept his hour, and for the first time for 
many years had missed God’s holy service, ‘No,’ 
said Zaconisadly, ‘that for thee is now allover. Look! 
thy sand-glass is run out—thy day of labor done—thy 
wages ready. I am not, however, a rude summoner— 
I will not call thee till thou art ready for the journey. 
But go thou must—death is certain—is nigh—is with- 
in this chamber while I speak !’"—‘ Oh God! and must 
I go without confession, without Christian rites, with- 
out a single prayer for my sinful soul; this, indeed, is 
a dreadful parting.’ ‘Not so! replied Zaconi. 
‘Kneel down here—I can wait for thee; but it must 
be done soon.’ He knelt—he prayed—was heard— 
and before day-light broke, was a stiff corpse. It re- 
quired little to strangle an old man nearly eighty; the 
steps of men passing the door, and lights and voices, 
hurried it. When the matin-bell tolled, Zaconi was in 
his cell. 

“The avowal was soon over. On leaving the pulpit 
Zaconi took off, one after another, all the distinctions 
of his office, and then his habit, and then clothed him- 
self in sackcloth and the dress of a lay brother, sol- 
emnly renouncing all, and asking for no pity, nor even 
for a prayer from the community as he passed away, 
and shut himself upin his cell. There he called for 
the Padre Guardiano, and desired not an hour should 
be lost in informing the Cardinal Vicar, so that the 
curse might be removed from among them, and the 
crime punished without delay. 

For punishment he called incessantly; it was the 
only consolation he could endure. At midnight a car- 
riage, with four guards, waited at the granite lion, at 
the foot of the great marble steps of AraCali. He left 
the convent barefooted, and, proceeded by a single 
torch, walked down without an attendant to the coach. 
He was placed betwen two sbirri, the other two oppo- 
site, and hurried off. His cell, and that of the Padre 
Bernardo, were closed, and strict silence enjoined. 
The next morning it was murmured that the Padre 
Generale had relapsed; daily notices of his health were 
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pub! ished, and beforea week expired, that of his death, 
The funeral took place in the usual manner, anda suc- | 
cessor was soon appointed. In the mean time the | 
criminal arrived, as you have already heard, within | 
these walls. 

“It is now upwards of fifteen years, and I have seen | 
no change—no peace. What, or who was the tempter | 
to the terrible deed, I dare not say; but we all of us; 
have some particular devil in our souls, who is the | 
strongest when we think him most weak. He had no} 
hatred to the Padre Bernardo—his devil was pride and 
ambition. All others he had driven out: that devil 
whose name is legion, kept its place.” 

“ Pequicscat in pace!” I exclaimed, answering, I be- 
lieve, to my own thoughts, for we had both been for | 


* some instants silent. 
‘* Amen, amen!” replied my guide; though itis not | 


in this world he can hope for it. ‘ God grant,” he ad- 
ded with a sigh, “it may be in the next!” 
* * * * * a 
Two months after, I heard from my San Marino 
friend, whom I met at Rome, of his death; it was long 
and painful. He expired chanting the “ De Profundis.” 


——ee ~ 


FACT, FANCY, FUN, AND FOLLY. 

Upon second thought, we think that we shall make 
our **thunder” on this page, and hope it will not be 
amiss. We shall never admit one spark of ill nature 
into our magazine, lest it explode; yet we hope al- 
ways to “go off” with good “report.” We can spare 
three lines to each of the theatres, and hope they may 
bring whole audiences in tiers. All books sent to us 
are bound to get noticed; but we would not record a 
“horrible murder” to save the man’s life—nor many 
other things equally as fatal to humanexistence. So, 
then, to the extent of this page, humane reader, we 
are yours nonsensically, pathetically and hypotheti- 
cally. 





Mrs. Smirn’s beautiful poem of the Acorn has re- 
cently been republished, with some important altera- 
tions by the talented author, and one or two valuable 
notes. The following extract from the opening of the 
poem, and the notes, will give Shaksperian commen- 
tators a new idea: 


Lone years ago, when our headlands broke 
The silent wave below, 

And bird-song then the morn awoke 
Where towers a city now— 

When the red man saw on every cliff, 
Half seen and half in shade, 

A tiny form, or a pearly skiff 
That sought the forest glade, 


An acorn fell from an old oak tree, 
And lay on the frosty ground— 
‘*Oh, what shall the fate of the acorn be!’’ 
Was whispered all around, 
By low-toned voices, chiming sweet, 
Like:a floweret’s bell when swung— 
And grasshopper steeds were gathering fleet, 
And the beetle’s hoofs up-rung— 


For the Puck-wud-jees * came sweeping past 
In the pale autumnal ray, 





*“ Puck-wudj-ininees—literally, little vanishers, or Jittl 
wild men of the mountains, [and which we have abbre- 
viated into something a little more pronounciable,} were be- 
lieved by the Indians to inhabit rocky craigs and dells, fre- 
quenting the pinacles of cliffs, and delighting in romantic 
glens, and points of land upon lakes, rivers and bays; espe- 
cially if crowned with pine trees. The Algonquins describe 








Where the forest leaves were falling fast, 
And the acorn quivering lay ; 

They came to tell what its fate should be, 
Though life was unrevealed ; 

For life is a holy mystery, 
Where’er itis conceal’d. 

But it needed not; for a blessed fate 
Was the acorn’s meant to be— 

The spirits of earth should its birth-time wait, 
And watch o’er its destiny. 

To him of the shell was the task assigned* 
To bury the acorn deep, 

Away from the frost and searching wind, 
When they through the forest sweep. 


Tue Opera troupe commenced an engagement for 
| the week, at the Park, on Monday evening, and were 
| enthusiastically received by a large and fashionable 


| audience. 


At the Bowery the new eure a of Old Heads and 
Young Hearts has proved quite successful. ~ It has 
been well put on the stage.’ Our friend Bannister last 
week completed his eighty-sixth drama. It is a na- 
tional piece, comprising actions on land and sea, and 
will be brought out at this house. 

At the Chatham they have produced a new drama 
called the Monks of Monk Hall, founded on the Her- 
berton tragedy. This house seems to be in the favor 
of its patrons. 

Of the Olympic we have not taken cognizance, but 
presume the manager “holds the even tenor of his 
way.” 


Accorpine to our calculations, the telescope, made 
for the city of Cincinnati, will bring the moon, appa- 
rently, within one hundred_and seventy -one miles and 
six-tenths from the earth. A Yankee friend of ours 
talks of an instrument he has invented, which brings 
said planet so near that, by stepping out on the end of 
it, he expects to be able to make a landing, and lay 
claim to the country by priority of visitation. We have 
a project for annexation! 


We tcn’s company of equestrians, with their horses, 
have undertaken to draw houses to the Park. The 
sawdust and tan goes down next week. They have 
both become elements of genius. Where does one 
Will Shakspere go, masters! Alas! “ all the world’s 
a stage, and all the mares and hosses merely actors!” 





We are right well pleased that there is earnest in the 
talk about the benefit to General Morris. It comes off, 
we believe, on the 20th instant, at the Tabernacle. Let 
it be a bumper—he deserves it. 





them as flitting among thickets, vanishing, and re-appearing 
and running with a whoop up the mountains. Puck-pa-wis, 
their leader, carries a magic shell, or tosses a ball before him.” 
—ScuHooLcraFt. 

It is a curious fact, that the word “ Puck,” which has been 
thought so Shaksperian, and which has puzzled so many com- 
mentators upon the great dramatist, is a generic term in the 
Algonquin dialect. It requires no very great stretch of fancy 
to suppose that the ready ear of Shakspere cauglit the pecu- 
liar and most daintily appropriate term from the relations of 
those accomplished navigators, with whom he was undoubt- 
edly familiar, and who, according to Gallatin. and other re 
searchers, had been for more than thirty years before the 
death of the great poet, intimately acquainted with that part 
of the coast where the Algonquin dialect was spoken, and had 
even attempted to colonize so early as 1585, on the coast of 
North Carolina, at the smal! island of Roanoke, which, 48 
elsewhere on the coast, was inhabited by the Algonquin tribes. 


* “You shall be called Wa-dais-dis-imid, or he of the little 
shell.”—ScHooLcraFT. 
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